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PREFACE 


IN CLASSICAL GREEK, a symposium was a drinking party, but because Plato 
called one of his most moving dialogues by that name, the word has now come 
to mean a respected method of learning. Plato’s Symposium depicts a banquet 
honoring Agathon, who has just won a Prize for writing the best tragedy in 
the annual Attic contest. Agathon's guests, Socrates foremost among them, 
reject the customary flute girls, wine, and ribald jokes and turn instead to a 
protracted and perceptive discussion of a single, significant topic: the defini- 
tion and defense of love. Each of the guests — who include a doctor, a poet, 
a playwright, a philosopher, and a man-about-town — perceives love through 
his particular convictions, imagination, and experience. Through dialogue and 
debate they learn from each other. Thus, the meaning of the word symposium 
was changed forever. 

This book is indebted to that first symposium in that it presents such a 
gathering of thought and opinion which deals, as Plato's did, with love, a 
basic human concern which has compelled the continuing attention of 
Westem man. In the manner of Agathon’s guests, the contributors derive 
their positions from different backgrounds and perspectives, The diversity of 
their views generates controversy, the heart of Symposium on Love — which is 
based on the conviction that the discovery of truth arises from the heat of 
debate. 

For readers who wish to explore a single topic instead of the six in our 
larger Symposium, Symposium on Love is arranged chronologically, tracing 
the subject from Plato’s time to our own. In attempting to define the subject, 
it focuses on discovery, demonstration, argument, and imaginative interpreta- 
tion, including distinguished writings in diverse genres: essays, poems, storics, 
sections of novels, and a play. Each selection, like the argument of each of 
Agathon’s guests, contains some portion of the truth we scek, yet perhaps only 
a portion. So Symposium on Love displays a tange of opinion which opens 
insights not only into the nature of love, but also into the world, society, and 
ourselves. 

Symposium on Love invites the reader to live a life of inquiry, as Socrates 
did. According to Plato, many Socratic dialogues began by seeking an ade- 
quate definition of an idea. Socrates questioned the definition, walked around 
it, looked at it from all angles. He attacked its assumptions, divided it into 
issues, quazreled with its implications. Always he kept modifying it. More 
often than not, in a series of questions and answers bolstered by analogies and 
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syllogisms, he revealed the original definition to be short-sighted, distorted, or 
patently absurd. This kind of ordeal by examination is not always pleasant. 
But Socrates and his students sought the eternal truths beyond shifting con- 
ventions, false opinions, and easy gencralizations. Even if they disproved as 
often as they proved, they were never total losers. The mere act of participat- 
ing in the process brought a measurable gain. 

It is significant that Socrates did not write but talked. He enjoyed quoting 
Homer: “ ‘When two go together, one sees before the other’.” The gradually 
sharpened awareness, the organic process of realization which was Socrates’ 
goal, came through dialogue as well as through introspection. He proposed 
that minds constantly rub against other minds to spark new thoughts. In like 
manner, we hope that the variety and conflict of ideas presented in Symposium 
on Love will inspire vigorous, informed discussion both in and out of class. 
We hope that out of intellectual ferment will come an intensified compre- 
hension of the world, its inhabitants and their concerns. If even through 
debate we cannot reach an ultimate understanding, the knowledge that we 
cannot may itself be important. The legacy of critical open-mindedness which 
Socrates left to his own students was even greater than his other most enduring 
gift: Plato's academy, the first university in the West. 

Symposium on Love invites the reader to pursue his own thinking as he 
debates with the contributors to this book. We hope he will also be stimulated 
to take his reactions into the classroom, into the domnnitory, into any open 
marketplace where, through intellectual bartering, he can finally determine 
the worth of his ideas. For while the discussion here resembles the symposium 
which lasted through one spring night in 416 s.c., what is still needed for each 
is a contemporary Socrates —a gadfly who stings men’s beliefs with doubt 

and spurs them to creative thought and tefined knowledge. Each reader of 
this book can perpetuate the Socratic technique, with others and by himself, 
remembering that to understand involves the strenuous process of self-dis- 
covery and that “Know Thyself” is both the means and end of education. 


Acknowledgments and Observations on the Text 


In the introduction which follows we have tried to identify briefly those 
are important to the topic and recurrent in the selections, but we 
have made no attempt to suggest any particular way of resolving the issues or 
reading the selections. The order and method of use would seem best dictated 
by the reader's temperament and interest, All we have tried to supply, as 
Socrates himself might have done; are some of the leading questions. 

To help us in this as in so much else, a number of colleagues, friends, and 
students have contributed materially to the comprehensiveness and quality 
of the book, Lillian Kuiper, and Martin Bloom who conceived of a sym- 
posium on love, have consistently provided valuable perspectives and sugges- 
tions, the right note, the gentle touch. Useful services have been performed 
py the staffs of the Houghton and Widener Libraries, Harvard; the Beinecke 
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yor feria Yale; the New York Public Library; and the librari 
Bas 7 vin, and Smith Colleges; Case Western Reserve U eit: 
s ae niversities of Massachusetts and Michigan. ace 
Pee ele on Love began at the University of Michigan when our stu- 
oo Aaa : eutbencoe focused on problems relating to the nature of 
panne i ae ae pea through dialogue and dialectic in the 
pl i . Lhose who have read the m i 
i i anuscript - 
Ce Ge ess Neal Plantinga, Ce cute 
i lamilton, Joseph Maw, Peter S ila 
ie It h , Peter Stambler, and Sheila Wi 
ate ne ch sole care in selecting editions and aaiee ook 
epee yet jum on Love. Although no rule has been inviolate, we have 
raat oe a a editions of works by living authors, the last edition pub- 
cee ee i ime of authors recently dead, and the commonly accepted 
auaikeaiiee ce by earlier authors. The texts of works in English are 
Beenie ‘ive, but when no standard edition exists, we have chosen that 
ioe es teliable and complete. We have kept old spelling without 
Hee aes ig eet esa as in Spenser's ““Vhis Holy Season,” but ie 
ille Coghill’s moderniz it i jen 
tn the Mitac Eu b vaca ‘mized Chaucer because it is easier to read 
hoosing texts in translation has been consi 
: n tr siderably more difficult. 
at ee of oe criteria has been fidelity to the sense of the seared 
eee - eration has been style insofar as it reflects the style of the 
Hi a - oo we have chosen Hamilton's translation of Plato because 
ens 3 c ee of Plato's account, while we have preferred Lind’s 
baa gil for its literal rendering of the language and sounds of 
ieee sctennine the most authoritative and readable texts, we have con- 
pane ses of colleagues and friends who gave willingly of their time and 
cen see though the catalogue is long, our gratitude is deep. We wish 
mn ae ae George Dimock, Jr., Cyrus Hamlin, Lawrence A. Richardson 
ae ate se, and Eric Segal (classical Greece and Rome); in the ages of 
ee ene E. Talbot Donaldson and John Pope, (Anglo-Saxon and 
et Las Martz and Bernard Spivack (Renaissance); George de 
fea o Eel aes Enlightenment); Michael Cooke (Roman- 
3 A. uller ictorian); Russel! Alspach and Davi 
eoeh Seed Hamlin (German); Victor Brombert ae 
nau tench); Robert L. Jackson (Slavic); Ian Siggi igi 
eae: and Donald Gallup (textual alpina ee eee 
ae ie aes Laas may also be of interest. We have identified anony. 
I vorks as such, listing speculations about authorship i cane 
ing a date derived from internal eviden Heeger 
; ; from inte ce of content and style, For know: 
oe dates and identifications, we have consulted Charabers Blograbhicat 
Wie. PMaatbnees with the Dictionary of National Biography and 
tographical Dictionary. Annotation is always a_pri 
abe 7 ‘oblem. 
Johnson was correct when he remarked that all editors fe to uel a 
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some, too little for others, and please no one, perhaps, but themselves. We 
have supplied all notes except those specifically credited to editors of the texts 
we have chosen. Our rule was to gloss only terms and passages not immediately 
clear or immediately available in a standard college dictionary. 

In addition, some of the leading questions of style and content, as well as 
many of the answers, have been supplied by our editors at Houghton Miffiin 
—Thomas D. Wittenberg, JoAnne T. Chittick, and Victoria Turner —to 
whom we are grateful for their unfailing enthusiasm, cooperation, and judg- 


ment, 
AFK. 


K.W.K. 
LZB. 
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Plato 


“Symposium: On Love’’ (page 5) 


Plato’s Symposium has been described as “the most varied and most 
perfectly finished” of all of his inimitable dramatic dialogues. In this work 
several prominent speakers — Agathon, Aristophanes, Alcibiades, and Soc- 
rates, among others — consider various sorts of love, including physical, 
intellectual, and spiritual fove. The culmination of their discussion, pre- 
sented here, is an appropriate point of reference for many other selections 
in this book, particularly those in the sections on Love, Religion, and 
Justice. 


. Why does Socrates attribute his account of Love to another person who 


instructs him? To a woman? A worker of magic? What kind of a “student” 
is Socrates? Why does he play this role? 


Why attribute to Love, begotten on Aphrodite’s birthday, the parents Poverty 
and Contrivance? In what ways does this story relate to Diotima’s view of the 
nature of love? Is this account of love tied exclusively to ancient Greek culture 
and society, or is it sufficiently “culture-free” to be timeless? 


. What are the advantages and disadvantages of conveying philosophical ideas 


through the medium of a dialogue? In what specific ways does the dramatic 
interplay between characters enhance or obstruct the theoretical discussion? 


- Love's ultimate goal is defined as “perpetual possession of the good.” How is 


this definition different from the definition of love itself? According to 
Diotima, where would the lover, love, and the end of love stand in respect to 
the following pairs of terms: absolute-zelative; attainable-approachable (but 
not attainable); changeable~changeless; mortal-immortal; a thing-an idea; 
human-divine; finite-infinite? 


- What is the relation of beauty to love? Of procreation to love? Of immo:- 


tality to love? What is “Platonic love’? What part do sex drives and moti- 
vation play in this philosophical statement of love? 


. Are the stages of love — from the love of one person to the love of the idea 


of the beautiful — cumulative or not? (i.e., does one leave behind the love cf 
one person or of all people when one attains higher stages of love?) 


. In what ways does Plato refute the notion that “beauty is only skin deep”? 


What for Plato is absolute beauty? How is it recognizable? Does it include 
qualities that we do not necessarily associate with beauty? 


. Homosexuality was openly accepted in ancient Greek society. Like heterosex- 


uality, it could range from physical passion to “a marriage of noble minds.” 
Does Socrates’ position on love support or refute the ancient Greek stand on 
homosexuality? 


Vergil 


“Dido and Aeneas” from The Aeneid (page 14) 


This selection from The Aeneid reveals the conflict between patriotism 
(and duty) and romantic love. It is also an interesting exploration of the 
conflict of fate versus free will. To Vergil’s contemporaries in the Augustan 
era, Carthage represented Egypt, whose queen, Cleopatra, enticed both 
Julius Caesar and Mark Antony from the Italian capital. Some scholars 
have claimed that Vergil has assigned to Dido myths that were originally 
attached to Cleopatra. 


1, Why does Vergil call Dido “mad” (1. 66)? A “doe” (1. 69)? What does 
Dido's preparation for the hunt reveal about her character? In what charac- 
teristics is Aencas compared to Apollo, the god of hunting? Aeneas is aligned 
with the gods as Dido is aligned with witchcraft and Avernus. Do the story 
and characterization justify these alignments? 


2. Judging from the action, tone, and imagery of the selection as a whole, whose 
side does Vergil favor — Dido's or Aencas’? Why? Would it be possible to 
favor one of the protagonists as a personality without also favoring the values 
he stands for? 


3. For Vergil the rainstorm (1. 160f.) is highly symbolic. How does the storm 
reflect Dido? Aeneas? Juno? Ascanius? Why is the day “the first of death 
and first/of evil”? Why do the Nymphs moan (1. 168)? 


4. Can you visualize Rumor? What are her chief characteristics? 
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12. Augustus commissioned The Aeneid as propaganda to establish stable Roman 
tule; hence the patriotic emphasis. Does “Dido and Aeneas” appear propa- 
gandistic? Artificial? Forced? 


13. Would Dido make a good wife, according to the examples in Chaucer's “The 
Wife of Bath's Tale” (p. 46), Overbury’s “A Good Wife” (p. 148), or Chek- 
hov’s “The Darling” (p. 159)? 


Ovid 


“The Art of Loving” (page 30) 


Although Ovid’s Art of Love was written nearly 2000 years ago, when 
wooing customs were quite different, it offers psychological insights that 
are still valid today. Despite his gay, flippant tone, Ovid regarded his advice 
as eminently practical. He often argues by analogies which seem simple 
and obvious at first ("Women don’t run after us; mousetraps don’t run after 
mice’) but which contain subtle ironic implications. (After all, traps are 
baited so that mice will run to them.) 


1. Compare and contrast Ovid’s rules for courtship with those of Andreas Capel- 
lanus (“The Rules of Courtly Love,” p. 41). Are the concepts of love they 
imply significantly similar or different? If one is really in love will he behave 
in as calculated a fashion as either of these sets of rules implies? 


2. Many of Ovid’s precepts advise the wooer to lie, play a role, cheat, and in 
other ways act dishonestly. What sort of love would you expect to result from 
such practices? Does your expectation coincide with Ovid’s? What is Ovid's 
attitude toward the wooer who would practice what Ovid preaches? Is it 
approving? Disapproving? Other? 


5. What is Dido’s real case against Aeneas? Is it revealed in the series of accusa- 
tions which she hurls at him? 


6. Why does Aeneas’ crew ignore Dido? 


7. Is the simile of the oak tree (11. 441-446) a flattering one? How can you 3. Ovid also expects the woman being wooed to use deceptions comparable to 

tell? her wooer's. Can true love ever emerge from dual deception? Is true love 

Ti, « a F Ovid’s aim? Or is his aim merely love for amusement and self-indulgent 

8. In her death speech, is Dido fair to herself? Is Aeneas fair to Dido? Should pleasure? How are these types of love distinguishable? Does Ovid make such 
oe distinctions? 

9. Venus is the goddess of love; Juno is the goddess of law. What is the relation- 4. What suggestions has Ovid for the lover's thetoric and epistolary techniques 


ship of each to Dido and Aeneas? What would the marriage of Dido Et in wooing (“Dialectic can make grace out of any defect,” 1. 232)? 
Wine ee peers ia ee the 190, pends 5. What devices does Ovid use to lower the level of abstraction in his arguments 
BG es ar ents about Jove? to make them moze concrete? Comment on the nature and efficacy of his 


similes and analogies. 


Of what importance are physical appearance and dress in Ovid’s concept of 
love? Is Ovid right? 


10, Why is fire the predominant image in this tale? 


11. How free is Dido to choose her own actions? How free is Aeneas? Is the fate 
of either predetermined or modified by circumstances? 


me 
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7. What docs Ovid imply about the relationship of love to marriage? (For com- 
parison, sce Meredith's “Hiding the Skeleton,” p. 157, Katherine Anne Porter's 
“Flowering Judas,” p. 193, and Chekhov's “The Darling,” p. 159.) 

8. Among Ovid’s most distinctive attributes is his humor. Find illustrations of 
yartous sorts of humor and analyze them to account for their humor. 

9. Compare and contrast various types of love presented in this book — patriotic, 
religious, adulterous, romantic, courtly, idealistic, narcissistic. May love have 
a universal definition, or must it be individualistic? Can it be defined by spe- 
cifics, or must one stick to generalities? Can one unacquainted with a partic- 
ular type of love respond fully to a literary work dealing with this type of love? 


Martial 


“I Do Not Love You” (page 40) 


This is a memorable example of an epigram, a literary form which flour- 
ished in classical and neoclassical times. It usually involves wit and verbal 
elegance, as well as conciseness. 


1. “The heart has reasons that the heart knows not of.” Comment on the ira- 
tionality of love and hate. Why does the poet here give no reason for his 
dislike? Does this render the epigram invalid? Should one endeavor to be 
more rational in loving and hating? 

2. Can you characterize (even briefly) the narrator? Sabidius? Why or why not? 
Does it matter? 

3. What is an epigram? What advantages has the epigram as a literary form? 
What disadvantages? 

4. Should one reserve judgment about a person until he has had more than one 
encounter with him? Should one try to learn to like someone he initially finds 
unattractive? Is the result likely to be worth the effort — or can’t one gen- 
eralize this question? How often does familiarity make us change our minds? 


Peter Abelard 


“Elegy” (page 40) 


Abelard was a renowned and influential theologian of 38 when he fell 
in love with his 17 year-old pupil Héloise. They fled to Brittany and were 
secretly married after she had borne a son by him. Shortly thereafter, 
Héloise denied the marriage in the interests of Abelard’s career and entered 
a nunnery. Her uncle had Abelard castrated, znd Abelard became a monk 
for the remainder of his life. The lovers are now buried in a single tomb. 


1. Abelard’s ideas in this poem appear to be based on a belief in an afterlife. 
Does he contradict traditional religion in any way here? 

2. Do the last four lines indicate a reversal of opinion? A realization of the facts? 
A resolution of the love? Explain. 


wa 


. Does the poem’s simplicity reinforce its meaning? If so, why? Or is simplicity 

detrimental to this expression of love? To any expression of love? 

4, Can readers who ate remote in time and culture from the incidents which 
stimulated this poem read the poem with appropriate sensitiveness and recep- 
tivity? Is the sentiment sufficiently universal to be understood in a variety of 
cultures and contexts? 

5. There are two audiences of this poem: Héloise and the reader. How distinct 
are they? Does Abelard appeal equally to each? For the same reasons? 

6. Is the love represented by this poem similar to that in Petrarch’s ‘Laura Rules 

Me Still” (p. 46) or “Al Only for My Ladies Sake” (p. 55)? Does it represent 

an “J-Thou” relationship in Buber's sense (“I and Thou,” p. 181)? 


Andreas Capellanus 


“The Rules of Courtly Love” (page 41) 


These rules of love summarize Capellanus’ much longer treatise on the 
appropriate conduct of medieval courtship and courtly behavior in general. 
That the subject should intrigue a medieval chaplain, himself sworn to 
celibacy, is an indication of the pragmatic worldliness of Capellanus and 
his courtly milieu. 


1, C.§. Lewis lists four distinguishing characteristics of courtly love — Humility, 
Courtesy, Adultery, and the Religion of Love — which, in combination, repre- 
sented the concept of love for medieval nobility. Do Capellanus’ rules embody 
these characteristics? 

2, Why are the first two rules stated negatively? What is the effect? 

3. Would you say Capellanus sces love as a natural activity? A game? A battle? 
A challenge? An act of friendship? An act of secrecy? A passing fancy? A 
devouring passion? A ritual? Some combination of these? Explain. 

4. What similarities and differences do you find between Capellanus’ and Ovid's 
tules of love? (See “The Art of Loving,” p. 30.) 

5. The concept of courtly love is in many respects at variance with the Victorian 
ideal of conjugal love. Explain. Do significant attributes of either concept 
prevail (in theory or in practice) in today’s ideal of adult, heterosexual love? 


6. The courtly lover must be constantly apprehensive, easily jealous, and he must 


pursue his beloved with a passionate monomania. In your cstimation, is this 
true love? What is the relation of love to the physical or psychological health 
of the lover? 


. Is the knight in Chaucer’s “The Wife of Bath’s Tale” (p. 46) a courtly lover? 


x 


From your reading of contemporary literature, would you say that courtly love, 
which flourished in medieval times, appears to have disappeared entirely in the 


modern era, or do vestiges of it remain? If so, what? 
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Dante Alighieri 
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“Paolo and Francesca’ from The Divine Comedy (page 42) 


Generally, the sinners of Dante's Inferno are trapped in repeating their 
sin by unconscious choice; since the sin is part of their basic nature, they 
are in hell. (One might call this repetitive sinning “dramatic statis.”) The 
sinners remain in hel! because they ignore the fact that what they do is 
sinful. Paolo and Francesca, typical of the sufferers in the Inferno, think 
they know why they are being punished. Nevertheless, they cannot escape 
their punishment, which is self-inflicted, 


- Vergil (as visitor) and Dante the poet first define carnal love through its con- 


Sequences and through a cumulative catalogue. Why? Why are so many 
‘great knights and ladies of dim time” present in this region of hell? 


- What is the dramatic import of the “wild” wind? Are Paolo and Francesca 


driven more by the wind or by the “love that drives and damns them”? What 
does the wind symbolize? What about the circular motion of the wind? 


- What changes Paolo and Francesca from “starlings” and “cranes” to “mating 


doves"? 
Whom does Francesca blame for their predicament? Is she right? 


- Why does Dante the poet call Paolo and Francesca “‘world-offended” (1. 67)? 


Is the remark ironic? 


- Why does Francesca tell her story if it causes her anguish? Does her report of 


her seduction sound like the truth? Hypocrisy? A rationalization? Self-delu- 
sion? 


- Why does Paolo only weep? Why does Francesca ignore him? Why does 


Dante the character swoon? 


- What does Dante see here as the relation between love and death? Is this 


view comparable to Vergil’s in “Dido and Acneas” ({p. 14)? Shakespeare’s in 
King Lear (p. 59)? Marvell’s in “To His Coy Mistress” (p. 150)? 


Francesco Petrarch 


“Laura Rules Me Still” (page 46) 


A scholar, antiquarian, and poet, Petrarch combined these interests in 
his love poetry to Laura: he included the grammar of love stated by Andreas 
Capellanus, the idealism of Tuscan poets such as Dante, and the sensuality 
of medieval poets who were influenced by Ovid. The taut lyrics of this 
poem are often fixed on a frozen moment in which two intense, opposing, 
passions produce both a keen awareness and a refined sensibility awakened 


by physical desire. 


1. Petrarch builds his lines by means of antitheses. Do you find them repetitive 
Is the mood which is evoked real- 


or accretive? Do they scem inconsistent? 
istic or artificial? Explain. 

2. Traditionally, a sonnet describes a situation and then comments on it. Is this 
a tradition! sonnet? If so, locate cach of the parts and describe the effect of 
each. 

3, Describe Laura objectively and as the poet sces her, Is there a difference? 
IE so, what words establish that difference? How would you characterize the 
persona of the poem? 

4. Why is this poem addressed to a third party (Sennuccio)? Does this fact 
affect the language or presentation of the poem? 

5. Petrarch was accustomed to thinking of love as a form of captivity, a sickness, 
a kind of warfare, or a holy religion. ‘Although the images he uses here connote 
fewer of these ideas than usual, do any of these attitudes appear in the poem? 
Where? Does this awareness of his canon help you to understand this partic- 
ular poem? If so, how? 

6. Petrarch was well acquainted with the code of behavior proposed by the 
courtly love tradition (Andreas Capellanus, “The Rules of Courtly Love,” 
p. 41). What elements of that tradition are present in this poem? Arc they 
realized here in any fresh way? Explain. 

7. The final line of this poem could easily have been spoken by Dido (Vergil, 
“Dido and Aeneas,” p. 14). What other similarities between Dido and the 
persona of this poem do you find? Can you account for cach of them? 

8, Andrew Marvell’s “To His Coy Mistress” (p. 150) is also spoken in the voice 
of a man courting a woman. How does the persona of that poem differ from 
Petrarch’s persona? How is this difference reflected in the language of each 

poem? In the tone of each poem? In the structure of each poem? 


Geoffrey Chaucer 


“The Wife of Bath’s Tale’ (page 46) 


This fairy tale is told by the lusty, vi 
t 'y, vigorous, red-faced, stylishly d: 
ARSE aging wie of Bath. She has had five husbands and ‘ail dete 
ixth whenever he shall [come).” [In many wa’ i 
, i ys the tale + 
personality and symbolically fulfills her heart's desire. ae 


Te bee i the on of beginning the Wife’s Tale with the suggestion that it 
secured a tl fe fence paste What other fairy tale elements has this story? 

ie relation here of fairy tal i i , 

Deere ines ity tale elements, riddles, magic and meta- 


5 ane 5 
2. AU Melissa My He maiden seems a surprising action in the light of 
h 5 manifestations of his gentle, genteel nature. Do y i 

Chaucer has: merely attributed the rape to him to get the plot movie ues 
on a justify the knight’s contradictory behavior on other grounds? Does 
e knight fulfill the rules for medicval gentility set forth in Capellanus’ “Th 
Rules of Courtly Love” (p. 41}? ; F 


3. Hi tie eee request appropriate? How docs Chaucer treat the traditional 
atl vat nee Do the suggestions about the things women most desire 
tes leet mn epee Can the knight tell whether the suggestions 
a y is he inclined to accept if i 
Raine eae cee ept the old woman’s suggestions rather 


4. Although Alice has unlimited ti i 
aes ‘ime to tell her story, she omits tales of the 


5. How has Alice pre i 
1a pared for our reaction to th d 
the knight has solved the riddle? othe hag reaver ot 


6: What suman does the knight desire in a wife? And she in him? Are they 
x aon with present-day conceptions of the ideal lover and beloved? With 
meas leas (“The Art of Loving,” p. 30)? With Shakespeare’s (King Lear, 


7. What sorts of spurious reasoni 
soning does the old woman employ in her defen: 
of poverty? Is her definition nevertheless appropriate? Useful? a 


8. aie of the source of gentility — birth or behavior — was often de- 

eae : fe Mode Ages. Which position does the old woman take? What 
foes i 

ated she use to defend her view? Is her defense of old age as 


9. Is the tale’s conclusion artistically justifiable? Realistic? Appropriate? Sur- 
prising? ‘Predictable? Are we prepared for it in any way? In what instances 
are surprise endings appropriate? 
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10. This tale reflects a 
relationship of its parts 


1). How does this tale rese 


LOVE 


and its characters. 


nd refracts on parts of itself. Trace the thematic inter- 


mble and differ from the modern short story in; theme, 


aes é ie 
plot, structure, characterization, diction, setting, and imagery’ 


Anonymous 


“Al Only for My Ladies Sake” (page 55) 


This eloquent lyric o! 


if 


a 
£ courtly love illustrates the rules of Andreas Cape 


lanus in a moving, but simple, manner. 


1, What is the poem’s emphasis? What facts 


omitted? 


2. Is it possible to characterize the poem’s narra’ 


es a 
deliberate or unintentional, apparent in this poem? 


3, Identify the poem’s peculiar versification. How doe: 


4, Although no phrases 


in this poem are repeated, the poem 


a jine le 
sion of repetitiveness. Why? Wietidos ie short 
regular stanza patterns contribute to this effect? 


i i i i 0 exactly? Does 
apply — to mitror his beloved’s attitudes s ly" 


the same of “A Good Wife” (p. 148 


his daughters (Shakespeare, King Leer, p. 59)? 


6. On what adage is this poem an elaboration? Just because an 
: “seldom seen is soon forgeten 


less true? More true? Invariable? Can a valuable work of 
structed with a commonplace for its basis? 


7. Comment 01 


and in the poems of religious adoration by Tennyson (“S 


p. 156} and Donne (“The Indifferent,” p. 146; “A 


Mourning,” p. 147; 


pare the sense of “servise” 


“This Holy Season” 
8. Poems of this sort 


of the narrative may therefore be 
tor? His lady? Js any irony, 


s it reinforce the meaning? 


gives the impres- 
mgths and short, 


the lover behaving appropriately — according to any standards you wish to 
iB iB 
5. Is the | 


Overbury expect 


)? Does King Lear expect the same of 


adage, such as 


may be a commonplace, does that make it 


jiterature be con- 


the resemblances between the adoration expressed here (secular) 
m 


‘aint Agnes’ Eve,” 


Valediction: forbidding 


“Batter My Heart, Three Person’d God,” p. 148). Com- 


(p.57,1.4)- 


in 1. 29 with the sense of “service” in Spenser's 


i XPIes- 
were often common Jiterary exercises rather than exp! 


ine € 
sions of sincere sentiment. Js there any way to determine 


poem — or of any 0} 


ther? Does sincerity matter? 


he sincerity of this 


Pierre de Ronsard 


“For Beauty” (page 56) 


Ronsard was so renowned as the foremost poet of the 16th century that 
Queen Elizabeth of England sent him a valuable diamond in recognition of 
his achievement. He was the self-declared leader of the French Pléiade, 
circle of poets who studied and imitated classical literature and thus cre- 
ated for the Renaissance a poetry serious in theme and outlook and distinct 
from prose in its elevated and sonorous rhythms. In Ronsard’s work, 
echoes of Greek thought and meter are everywhere apparent. A good 


topic for investigation and evaluation is the public, self-conscious nature of 
Ronsard’s meditation. 


1. Despite frequent classical allusions, Ronsard’s point of view in this poem is 
simple and clear. Paraphrase it. Why does he present his own view indirectly 
(by first quoting the elders with whom he disagrees and then quoting the 
chief antagonists — Menelaus and Paris— with whom he agrees)? Does 
this contrast help to persuade you to Ronsard’s position? If so, how? 


2. How would you describe the tone or effect of the remarks made by the elders? 
Does the tone change through the remainder of the poem? Is the effect a 
feeling of inconsistency, of debate, or of progression of argument? Explain. 


3. It is customary to think of elderly men as temperate and young men as hot- 
blooded. Does Ronsard use this common belief? Does he modify it in 
any way? 

4. The structure and language of this poem tone down an extreme position on 
love. In what ways does this poem differ from equally strong positions ex- 
pressed by Vergil (“Dido and Aeneas,” p. 14); Dante (“Paolo and Francesca,” 
p. 42); Chaucer (“The Wife of Bath’s Tale,” p. 46); Spenser (“This Holy 
Season,” p. 57); Sidney (“Fit Words My Love to Show,” p. 57); and Donne 
(“A Valediction: forbidding Mourning,” p. 147)? In each instance, are the 
changes chiefly in attitude or language? 


5. Compare the attitude conveyed in this poem with that expressed by the moth 


in Don Marquis’ “‘the lesson of the moth” (p. 179). 


Edmund Spenser 


“This Holy Season” from Amoretti (page 57) 


Important characteristics of Spenser's poetry are the sensuous imagery 
and melodious language apparent in this poem. Spenser is also renowned 
for a skillful blend of archaic and contemporary vocabulary, for facility in 
metric and stanzaic forms, and for his expression, in a classical manner, of 
nationalistic, idealistic, Neoplatonic and romantic sentiments. 


1. To what “holy season” does Spenser refer? Why doesn’t he provide a specific 
liturgical name for the season? 

i i ds and images rein- 
2. The poet calls his beloved a “Saynt. What other wort itr 
force this concept? Is this a secular use of religious terms? If so, is it therefore 
a profanation? Or, is this a religious exaltation of a secular subject? Is such 
an exaltation justified? Ever justifiable? 
Why is the poet’s “temple” limited to his “mind” (a. 5)? Even though 
“temple” has one meaning here, what else does the word imply? 
4. Why is the poet’s passion “pure” and “‘chast”” (1. 12)? Do these character- 
istics make the passion more or less desirable? Is amorous love. still manifested 
in this way, or does this poem represent a quaintly anachronistic expression 
of love? ; ; 
How do the sonnet’s sound patterns and rhyme scheme relate to its content? 

i "smi d secular with 

Compare and contrast this poem’s mixture of the sacred Bae ! ih 
that in “Al Only for My Ladies Sake” (p. 55), Donne’s “The Indifferent’ 
(p. 146), and Tennyson’s “Saint Agnes’ Eve” (p. 156). Are the images used 
for comparable or different purposes? 
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Philip Sidney 
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10. 


“Fit Words My Love to Show” from 
Astrophel and Stella (page 57) 


Highly successful in the social world of Elizabeth’s court, Sidney was a 
fine poet as well. He brought to his sonnets a philosophical gravity, a keen 
and poignant sense of personal involvement, and a metrical skill matched 
in dramatic qualities only by Shakespeare's. In this sonnet, the first of a 
long narrative cycle of sonnets, Sidney draws a situation and defines the 
two lovers and gives his own aesthetic theory for writing. 


. Why does the persona (Astrophel) write this poem to his beloved Stella? Is 


Astrophel concerned more about her ignorance or his own pain? Explain. 


. In the first four lines Astrophel states the humanist view of the power of 


reading and the power of the word. Does Astrophel hold this position 
throughout the sonnet? Does Sidney? 

Lines 5-8 present the conventional Renaissance way of writing poetry. How 
does Sidney make this clear through the use of natural imagery? How does 
the choice of natural imagery provide a basis for the conclusion of the poem? 
Does this technique seem forced? Self-conscious? 


. “Great with child” (1. 12) suggests the basic analogy of the sonnet. What 


overtones does this analogy lend? Does the imagery or the tone support such 
an analogy? Do you find the analogy fully developed or underdeveloped? 
Explain. 


. Scholars generally gloss “faine” (1. 1) as “obliged.” Explain the significance 


of this word and of its position in the sonnet. 


. According to the final line, what is Sidney’s theory for writing poetry? Does 


his sonnet illustrate this understanding? 


Is this sonnet primarily about Astrophel, Stella, their relationship, or the art 
of writing poetry? Explain. 


. One critic holds that Sidney’s sonnets always have two audiences — Stella and 


the reader — and that the reader must approach the sonnets and gain his 
understanding of Astrophel through Stella. Comment. 


. The personality of Astrophel is developed according to the conventions pro- 


vided by Petrarch for the unfulfilled lover (“Laura Rules Me Still,” p. 46). 
In this poem does Sidney make use of any Petrarchan conventions? Any 
attitudes? 


Compare Astrophel and Stella with the courtly lover proposed by Andreas 
Capellanus (“The Rules of Courtly Love,” p. 41) and with Paolo and 
Francesca (Dante’s “Paolo and Francesca,” p. 42). In comparing the work 
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of Dante and Sidney, determine which author presents characters who seem 
more alive. Why? 


11. Compare the explicit aesthetic in Sidney’s poem with the implicit aesthetic 


in Marvell’s “To His Coy Mistress” (p. 150). 


William Shakespeare 


The Tragedy of King Lear (page 59) 


This is a majestic play of cosmic proportions, dramatizing universal con- 
cerns with the workings, absence, or perversions of love, nature, justice, 
education, loyalty, and duty. The two parallel plots, the gigantic force ane 
spirit of most of the characters, their violent emotions, momentous an 
irrevocable actions, and eloquent and passionate language, make the play 
difficult to perform, a challenge to watch, and impossible to forget. 


1. How would you describe the language of the initial interchange between Kent, 
Gloucester, and Edmund? How does it compare with the language of Lear 
when he enters? What effect does the contrast have? Trace throughout King 
Lear the way in which language serves to define characters and situations. 
‘When are thyme, blank verse, and prose used? With what effects? é 

2. Lear insists that “Nothing will come of nothing” (I, i, 91). Test Lear's 
proposition by the response of his three daughters, and of France, Boreundy, 
and Kent in I, i. In what ways is it ironic? What exceptions to Lear's 
formula does the play illustrate? Analyze the various uses of the negatives 
repeated throughout the play: “nothing,” “never,” mnt ; 

3. Kent tells Lear to “see better.” What other characters in King Lear should 
heed this advice? Discuss the theme of sight/blindness as it is manifested 
physically, intellectually, and psychologically throughout King ABest 

4. What is Cordelia’s reaction to being disinherited? Is it appropriate? Why 
does Lear cast her out? Is her banishment reasonable? Appropriate? Justi- 
fiable? In what respects are Lear's three daughters like their father? rite 
each other? What does the play imply about ideal parent-child relationships? 
What is the hierarchy of primary allegiance when a choice must be made 
between king, master, parent, sibling, spouse, friend, or self? ‘ 

5. How does Edmund’s attitude toward Nature (I, ii) define his own per- 
sonality? In what ways does he resemble or differ from Edgar, Regan, 
Goneril, Cordelia, and Kent? In what ways does Nature tule each of these 
characters? - - 

6. Is Lear's relation to the natural world constant? What is the significance of 
the ctarm ecenes {IT ivand TIT iil? 


10. 


Vl. 


12, 


13. 


14, 
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Intentional and inadvertent role changes and disguises are common in King 
Lear. Compare and contrast the ways in which such transformations are 
effected, and their results. Does external change necessarily mirror internal 
transformation (or vice versa)? What is Shakespeare saying about disguise? 
Human personality? Human nature? 


- “Who is it that can tell me who I am?” asks Lear (I, iv, 244). What answers 


does the play provide? 


. How do the characters understand God, gods, and fortune? Is one’s fate 


accidental, predetermined, or willed by oneself or another human being? Do 
one’s beliefs and/or actions play an active, sufficient, or salvational role in his 
life? Or are they ultimately useless? Compare with Vergil’s “Dido and 
Acneas” (p. 14) and Dante’s “Paolo and Francesca” (p. 42). How apt is 
Gloucestcr’s conclusion that “‘As flies to wanton boys, are we to th’ gods,/They 
kill us for their sport” (IV, i, 38-39)? 

The Fool calls Kent “fool” (IL, iv, 88). Is he right? Is the Fool really foolish? 
What is the point of his babbling? Why is Cordelia called a “fool” (Y, iii, 
305)? Who in the play might also be termed “foolish”? Is this a temporary 
or permanent state? How would Shakespeare define “wisdom,” and by what 
means is it gained? Does it involve love? Need it? 

Relate Albany's comment (IV, ii, 49-50) that “Humanity must perforce prey 
on itself,/Like monsters of the deep” to Gloucester, Kent, Edgar, Albany, 
Edmund, and Cornwall. For what purpose and with what effects does 
Shakespeare use such a large and diversified amount of animal imagery in 
King Lear? What relation have the animal tendencies of man to his more 
human tendencies? 

Kent explains the difference between Goneril’s and Cordelia’s treatment of 
Lear by the stars (“The stars above us, govern our conditions,” IV, iii, 35), 
an attitude expressed by-Gloucester and mocked by Edmund in I, ii. Do “the 
stars” (i.e. fate) govern our ability to love? The way we love? The reasons 
we love? Examine this problem in light of the major characters in this play. 
‘What are Shakespeare’s ultimate conclusions on the reasons men love? Com- 
pare Lear’s demands of love (I, i) with Cordelia’s “No cause, no cause” (IV, 
vii, 75). What follows upon Edmund’s sudden awareness that he is loved 
(Y, ili, 239)? Is this reaction prepared for? What powers does Shakespeare 
attribute to love here? Elsewhere in the play? 

Is love as redemptive a force in King Lear as it is in Chaucer's “The Wife of 
Bath’s Tale” (p. 46}? Is it as holy as in the divine poetry of Donne (“Batter 
My Heart, Three Person’d God,” p. 148) or Herbert (“Love (III),” p. 149)? 
Is it as destroying as in Vergil’s “Dido and Aeneas” (p. 14)? As damning as 
in Dante’s “Paolo and Francesca” (p. 42)? 

The scene of Gloucester’s attempted suicide (IV, vi) is a strain on the credi- 
bility of reader and playgoer alike, and there are other disconcerting viola- 
tions of time and geography. (For example, Gloucester is wandering over the 
heath, somewhere in the English midlands, and suddenly appears at the 
Dover cliffs.) Why should Shakespeare have risked these incredibilities? 
Does fidelity to fact matter in fiction? At what point is the divergence of fact 
and fiction detrimental? Is such divergence ever an asset? In what contexts? 
(See, for example, Shulman’s “Love is a Fallacy.” p. 212.) 
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15. Cordelia speaks fewer than 100 lines in the play, yct she seems like a much 
more prominent character. Why? 7 ; 

16. Identify the parallel plots, characters, and actions. Is the subplot illuminat- 
ing? Necessary? Distracting? What is the climax of the play? , 

17. In many ways Lear and Gloucester ate rude, tactless, thoughtless, stupid, im- 
pulsive old men. Yet we react rather tenderly toward them after Acts I 
and II. Why? Is their suffering justly proportionate to their faults, or is it 
excessive? What distinguishes Lear from Gloucester? Why is suicide an 
alternative for Gloucester, but not for Lear? Is justice relevant to their 
respective fates? How would Shakespeare define justice? (See especially IIT, 
ee f ith those of Agee in 

rast Shakespeare’s treatment of age with 

us en oor (p. 202), and Thomas in “Do Not Go Gentle into 

That Cood Night” (p. 211). et eats 
cepts of “charity” in King Lear, smith’s “The Man in 

4 Boao: ipaisi} Ene’ "The Goodnight” (p. 169), and Katherine Anne 

Porter's “Flowering Judas” (p. 193). ee 
ontrast, as parents, Lear, Gloucester, the mother in Prous ’s 

“s peauionane (p. 169). the mother in Richepin’s SA Mother's Heart’ 
(p. 158), and the father in Hall’s “My Son, My Executioner” (p. 220). Are 
any of these characters ideal parents? 


John Donne 


“The Indifferent” (page 146) 
“A Valediction: forbidding Mourning” (page 147) 
“Batter My Heart, Three Person'd God” (page 148) 


Donne’s poetry, similar in many ways to his sermons, typically mingles 
the physical and the spiritual through a fusion of secular and sacred im- 
agery. His poetry has the dramatic colloquialness and irregularity of verse 
that, along with the heterogeneous imagery and use of puns and para- 
doxes, characterizes much of the poetry of the Metaphysical Poets. 


Overall questions on Donne: , 3 : 
Donne is sometimes accused of allowing the logical extensions of his train of 


i counteract the psychological intention of the sentiments 
Haare eee tT Ie Ree oT TAREE A rhcaich cach’ nf thé 
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three poems which follow has a different tone and a different thesis, many of the 
techniques by which these moods and ideas are established are similar. In what 
different ways does Donne employ his characteristic techniques of colloquial 
address and diction; first person discourse; disparate images, often superficially un- 
related to the poem’s point; religious and secular imagery; “rough” meter, verse 
form, and diction; paradox, oxymoron, pun? Using examples from Donne's poetry, 
define “metaphysical conceit.” 


“The Indifferent” 


- What characteristics of the beloved does the poem’s narrator consider unim- 
portant? Are any characteristics deemed essential for the lover’s love? If so, 
which ones? Does this seem to be the conventional view? 


2, What kind of love is the poem about? Would Ovid (“The Art of Loving,” 
P. 30) approve? Would Plato (“Symposium: On Love,” p. 5)? Would 
Petrarch (“Laura Rules Me Still,” p. 46)? Vergil (“Dido and Aeneas,” Pp 
14)? Buber (“I and Thou,” p. 181)? Katherine Anne Porter (“Flowering 
Judas,” p. 193)? 
. Is the poet really indifferent toward love? What is his attitude toward the 
relationship between constancy and inconstancy in love? Is the poem ironic? 
How can you tell? To whom does the final couplet refer? What is its impact? 
4. Donne's combinations of sacred and secular imagery are prominent in this 
love pocm. Which sort of imagery predominates? Why? Is the sccular 
imagery made mystical or the religious imagery profaned by this juxtaposition? 
‘What is gained by this extension in vocabulary? 

5. Characterize the narrator, Would he make a good courtly lover? 


yw 


“A Valediction: forbidding Mourning” 


1. Donne wrote this poem for his wife when he had to leave her for an extended 
period. What lines suggest the situation of the poem? Do any lines seem to 
suggest the departure effected by death? Why is this ambiguity present? 

2, What does Donne mean by “some say, no” (1. 4)? What is the relation of 
the simile developed in the first stanza to the central situation of the poem? 

3. In stanzas 3 and 4, Donne contrasts the macrocosm (big world of the cosmos) 
with the microcosm (little world of man). Which world is mote significant 
to men in general? To the lover? What is the significance of “sublunary” 
(1. 13)? How does the poet’s love differ from that of “sublunary lovers”? 
What is the relation between “soule,” “sense” (1. 14), macrocosm, and micro- 
cosm? How do these themes function in the poem as a whole to develop the 
poet’s conception of love? 


4. In stanzas 4 and 5, what is the purpose of the images from alchemy? In what 
ways are they both congruent and incongruent with the imagery in the rest 
of the poem? Is the final effect one of unity or one of incongruity? 


5. One could argue that separation abets love (souls expand). How does Donne 
make this idea vivid? Examine “melt” (1. 5); what is the paradox here? 
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6. The circle is considered the most perfect figure. Does Donne’s use of the 
compass and the world allow him to incorporate this idea? If so, how? If not, 
what ideas and themes in the poem quarrel with each other in the final stanza? 

7. Meter and verse form are much more calm and regular in this poem than in 
“The Indifferent.” How do these characteristics relate to the content of their 
respective poems? 


“Batter My Heart, Three Person’d God” 


1. This sonnet is built on paradoxes central to the Christian religious tradition. 
List them and determine whether or not they are repetitive. 

2. What is the effect of the series of monosyllabic, alliterative verbs in this 

poem? Do they appropriately express the Christian idcas of surrender, service, 

and obedience? Does the poet propose a possible sequence of actions? 

‘What roles (such as soldier, prisoner, lover) does the narrator assume here? 

What relation has each of these roles to his idea of Christianity? 

4, Can a non-Christian comprehend this poem? What clements of universal 

human and religious experiences does the poem contain? 

What stylistic affinities has Donne with Herbert, who is also considered 

“metaphysical” or “baroque”: (“Love (111),” p- 149)? Although Andrew 

Marvell wrote during about the same time as the above poets, his works are not 

considered metaphysical. (See “To His Coy Mistress,” p- 150). Why? Has 

his poem any characteristic at all in common with metaphysical poetry? 

Compare and contrast “Batter My Heart” as an expression of religious love 

with Tennyson’s “Saint Agnes’ Eve” (p. 156). 


w 
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Thomas Overbury 


“A Good Wife” (page 148) 


“A Good Wife” is typical of Overbury’s “characters” and of the genre, 
popular during the 17th century. “Characters” are short sketches of various 
personality and occupational “types” — “A Puritan,” “A Milkmaid,” etc., 
in epigrammatic, embellished rhetoric. 


1. What does Overbury consider essential qualities of a good wife? Would con- 
temporary husbands agree? Would they modify the criteria in any way? In 
what ways ought the characteristics of “a good husband” to coincide with 

+ $4 wand wife”? In what wavs differ? 
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Is the wife’s princi 
; ipal duty to her husba: i 
Might these various loyalties produce een aban 182580505" 


Is Overbury’s “ 
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wife” a woman who is “b 

Shes a est seen and not heard”: 

ree boor? If ‘She frames her nature unto [the ey He pe 
y come too passive? Too dependent? Or, shoutd she eet ee 


. Describe Overbury’s is 
v prose style. What is the effect of th 
pened To what extent can a single metaphor be ice ee 
efore it becomes a tour de force and loses its effect? ait 
. According to Overbury’ itis 
d ry's definition (or anyone else’s ve 
ae old make a “good wife”: Cordelia ( SL a ae 
. 59); the wife in Donne’s “A Valediction: forbidding Mourning” (p. 147), 


Chekhov's “The Darling” B 
Sores oe 2” (p. 159); Laura (Katherine Anne Poxter’s “Flower. 


George Herbert 
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“Love (II1)” (page 149) 


Herl i 
oe aMTe metaphysical poet and an Anglican clergyman, 
ee tte eh mple (of which “Love (II!) is the penultimate of 160 
eels an er religious experiences of doubt, worldly temptation, 
ae a We ation — and love. Herbert's skillful and elegant use of A 
Salata rs, verse forms, images, tones, and modes (such as medita- 
, prayer, and colloquy) achieves a sublime expression of the fate 


0 is “Love” in this poem? When do you discover this?’ Why isn’t Herbert 


more direct? 


at characteristics does trator assign to er y are they par- 
Whi the narrator assi Love? Wh: th 

ig! 
ticularly appropriate? Why does the narrator feel so “Guiltic” (1. 2}? 


© entire poem is in the conceit of an invitation. Why? How does this 


characterize “Lord? 

ae ee Lend ss (L. rae see to ve the right relationship between 
¢ ? Wh: od expect is 

reveal it? How do they discover His Gpadaueke? He ork! a 


. De i 
joes the colloquial language and familiar imagery suit the relationship ex- 


pressed here? 


- How does Herbert modify the sonnet form? Why? 


Andrew Marvell 


“To His Coy Mistress” (page 150) 


Marvell’s poetry is diversified in subject, from love to Neoplatonic one 
templation of the universe to pro-Puritan political commentary. Bie ane 
style is equally diverse, ranging from Donneian metaphysical am Ss 
and conceits to intellectually and verbally polished heroic couplets tha 
anticipate Dryden. 


i i “Mi eal itle? Of “vegetable Love” (1. 11)? 
hat is the meaning of “Mistress” in the title? OF 
‘4 oF “this State” (1. 19)? Of lines 35-36? Of lincs 39-40? Of the final 
couplet? 7 : 
2. Explain the references to “the Flood” (1. 8) and “the Conversion of the 
Jews” (1.10). eee 
3. How do you account for the sequence of adoration in lines 10-20? ; 
4, In this poem, what does the narrator see as the relationship of love to time? 
5. Does the poem’s rhymed couplet form appropriately reflect coma 
: Examine the form with reference to its punctuation, caesuras, rigidity or 
flexibility, and meaningful variations from the established metrical pattern. ; 
What is the logical fallacy of the argument presented in the poem? Is it 
nevertheless psychologically convincing? 2 ere 
i ity and spirituality of the lov 
Compare and contrast the respective sensuality an sp ¥ 9 ve 
eer in the poems by Donne (“The Indifferent,” p. 146; A aan 
tion,” p. 147; “Batter My Heart,” p. 148); Herbert (“Love (III),” p. 149); 
and Marvell. 
8. What is the poem's tone? What contributes to its mood of playful archness? 


a 


Sak 


Isaac Watts 


“The Hazard of Loving the Creatures” (page 151) 


Watts, a clergyman who dissented from the Church of England, com- 
bined thought and emotion in his lyrical, intensely enthusiastic hymns, 
which were written “to promote the pious entertainment of souls truly 
serious, even of the meanest [lowliest] capacity.” Many of his hymns are 
still sung. 


1, What are the “creatures” the title speaks of? Why docs Watts use such an 
unusual word to express his idea? 


2, What is the “Etemal Fair” (1. 4)? Why does Watts use this circumlocution? 
3. What three sorts of love are distinguished in the second stanza? What 


similarities and differences among them docs Watts see? Which relationship 
does he maintain is most important? 


4. Does Watts believe terrestrial love is compatible with love of God? What 
relation between the two kinds of love docs he advocate? What is meant by 
“Naturc” (1. 9)? Compare this use of the term with the significance 
Shakespeare gives “Nature” in King Lear. 

5. Why do children “Hang closest to our souls” (1.12)? Is Watts urging parents 
to extinguish their paternal feelings? Their tesponsibilities? Compare and 
contrast Watts’ ideas with Proust’s in “The Goodnight” (p. 169) and 
Agee’s in “A Visit to Grandma’s” (p. 202). 

6. Whom does Watts relate to the serpent in Eden? Why? 


7. Consider the tension in the relation between man and Cod expressed in 


Donne’s “Batter My Heart” (p. 148) and compare this poem with “The 
Hazard of Loving the Creatures.” 


Oliver Goldsmith 


“The Manin Black” (page 152) 


her, actor, teacher, 

jawyer, doctor, preacher, ne 

and clerk, became the chief writer amon ine Lert Se elt ne 

i k’" is taken from Goldsmith's Th 0 Rane 

ene Chinese Philosopher, Residing in London, in bate oo 
‘Aianal a simple, virtuous Chinese, pleasantly and sentimentally 


on England's social failures. 


Goldsmith, after failing at being a | 


i te 
1, How does Goldsmith evoke our interest in the Man in Black? How comple! 


is his portrayal of the man? 


2. Why does the Man in Black condemn the poor? Are his reasons adequate? 


: is : 
Valid? Does the evidence here suppost them? Is At attack Tae 
3. How does Goldsmith vary his simple story to retain Hee aa i ? 
4, Would you call the Man in Black a hypocrite? Would : ae Nee 
5. How do we know that the Man in Black is not telling # etm th ee 
‘ ff matches? Can the woman to whom he gives a aed 
Se ny does Goldsmith allow this incident to stand for the 
his account? Js it really an anticlimax? ? i 
6. What definition of “charity” does this ee Rana ? 
¥ giving of the sort practiced by the Man in Blacl Sa 
United States? Elsewhere? How do you seas i 
beggar stimulate charity in the giver, as Buddhist m 
eggers are supposed to do? Does ty 
provisions of various governmental agencies? 


i ion between love Betw ae 
; Nite tegen aaiier Does charity necessarily imply love? Should it? 


Is charitable 


still desirable today in the 
"2 Does a 


ks and other religious 
“charity for all” exist through the welfare 


and charity? Between charity and welfare? 


George Gordon, Lord Byron 


Ls 


w 


“Stanzas to Augusta” (page 155) 


This poem is more representative of Byron's expression of Weltschmerz 
(World Grief”) than of his other prominent personal and literary stance as 
champion of liberalism, freedom, romanticism, and uninhibited individual- 
ism. Here he has dropped the role of urbane sophisticate and satirist for 
that of the outcast, a victim of fate and society, doomed to incessant suffer- 
ing but still unsubdued — the Byronic hero, in a word. 


. Many poems addressed to a beloved person devote much space to discussing 


the beloved’s desirable attributes. In this poem, most of the admired qualities 
are mentioned with reference to the narrator himself. What impression is 
conveyed of the nature of the relationship between the narrator and person 
addressed? What is indicated by the high ratio of first person pronouns to 
second person pronouns? 


Through which statements and images does the narrator oppose the rest of 
the world to himself or to his feelings? Is this opposition genuine or hyper 
bolic? Or both? What are Augusta’s roles vis-d-vis the narrator and the world? 
Is she the lover, the beloved, or has she another relationship to the narrator? 


- The third stanza develops naturally from the first two; how does it link the 


new situation with the old one? What now is the speaker's attitude toward 
the past? How does the focus change in lines 33~44? Does the narrator 
emerge as a person or as only a position? 

How does Byron define Augusta in stanza 4? Does he need to stress her 
individuality, or would anyone else in her role have sufficed as well? 


- What is the tone of this poem? Does it evoke the reader’s sympathy, indif- 


ference, or repugnance toward the narrator? Toward Augusta? 


. Byron uses anapestic meter so consistently that the poem is in danger of being 


tead in a sing-song fashion. What, if anything, does he do to prevent such an 
annoying reading? Would sing-song meter damage the potential effect of this 
particular poem? If so, why? 


- Compare and contrast this poem as a study in egotism with Ovid’s “The Art 


of Loving” (p. 30), Marvell’s “To His Coy Mistress” (p. 150), and Meredith’s 
“Hiding the Skeleton” (p. 157). 


Alfred Tennyson 


“Saint Agnes’ E-ve”’ (page 156) 


Tennyson is considered the poetic spokesman for respectable Victorian 


bourgeois orthodox views, albeit with occasional violent, cynical outbursts. 
He is also well known for lyrics that evoke with consummate technical skill 
the type of poignant mood and pensive personality that we see here. 


uw 


s 


Po) 


bd 


_ How is the nun’s breath related to her soul? What are we told about her 


mind? Her faith? Is her attitude consistent throughout this poem? 


_ The winter scason is factually necessary for the metaphor of “Saint Agnes’ 


Eve,” and Tennyson turns the facts of the season to his poetic advantage. 
How? 


. This poem is built on an antithesis of light and dark; what images and con- 


ventions does such an imagistic structure subsume? (Why, for instance, does 
the nun wear white? Why does she claim her white robes are soiled?) 


_ What change occurs between stanzas 2 and 3? How does the use of starlight 


in stanza 3 comment on the use of candicflame and moonlight in stanza 2? 
Compare and contrast this poem as an expression of religious devotion with 
Donne’s Sonnet XIV (“Batter My Heart,” p. 148), and Herbert's “Love 
(JIL)” (p. 149). In particular, how does Tennyson's use of richly sensorial 
imagery to express spiritual aspiration compare with the means of expression 
of the other poets? 

Is the poem’s narrator wishing for death? For a lover? Or is her desire for her 
soul to ascend soon to heaven simply an aspect of the hope common to 
Christianity? 

‘What is the effect of the poem’s rhythm upon its expression of content? Point 
to specific lines in which the speed and sound of the jine echo the sense. 

Is the mother’s love for her child in Richepin’s “A Mother's Heart” (p. 158) 
jn any way comparable to the nun’s love for God in “Saint Agnes’ Eve”? 


George Meredith 
“Hiding the Skeleton’ from Modern Love (page 157) 


Modern Love, from whi i 

: i. which this sonnet is i 

ae : nV IF is taken, is a narrative i 

es a ne disintegration of Meredith's ienarriaee to cae wie. 

Dey tet ane Pee worship from his wife, wile he fails is a 
sual desires. The elaborate wit and brilliant comic tone of 


this sample of Meredith’ 
; redith’s po ae 
‘a Hid novels: Poetry are also characteristic of the prose style 


- Why docs the wife ke 
ep the conversation light? 
If so, why? Why do they have a Saree see Sa REIE 


Land 


What is “Hidi 
Bass ae sg eae BY, ‘ eat oe Skeleton: In what ways does Meredith 
seve 8 roughout the poem? Hi 

'o games and playing related to the skeleton image? ieee etic 


teality is evoked? Do these i 
Perea metaphors effectively express this kind of psycho- 


we 


. Where is the irony light? Where i 2 ki k 
ight? hi i i 
; ere is it heavy? Do both kinds of irony work 


Why is dinner time an especially appropriate moment for the setting of thi 
m for th ig of this 


Why do you sup| i z 
é pose this co: ae “4 % 
might the devil be appalled Gaye game is “contagious” (1. 6)? Why 


. The co i 
ae: need es fourteen lines; this one has sixteen. What is the 
ee ? How does Meredith turn the traditional form to 
. Compare and contra: 
Somp 1 st the narrator’s attitud i 
eae seth the attitudes in ‘Abelard’ Sena yaecigebe a 
ugusta” (p. 155), and with Laura’s attitude in “Flowering 


Judas” (by Katherine An 
ine Port : 
tions capable of altruistic love? er, p. 193). Are such persons in such situa- 


Jean Richepin 


“A Mother's Heart” (page 158) 


iti life, is noted for 

in the tradition of poets of tow ts or 

eS cally penetrating, dramatic, and prone to vie 

These elements are apparent in tnis 
which gains from being read aloud. 


Richepin, ! 
works which are psychologi 
lence of thought and language. 
ostensibly simple narrative poem, 


i it i her than 
1, What in the poem contributes to the impression that it is a legend rather 


an immediate occurrence? : fee 
2. What symbolic senlicanes a a bee atl ee po 
i eted as a metaphor for certa ' 
ee, is stylistically unadorned and regular in meter and Seen Coes . 
x ma a ith the poems of Donne (‘The Indifferent, P. - ea 
a pee 147, “Batter My Heart,” p. 148) and Marvell (“To a ae 
cae 150), and with the medieval love Iyries (Abelard . egy” 40; 
pore his “Laura Rules Me Still,” p. 46; and “Al Only for My ies Sake,” 
SraayE Is simplicity of expression a deficit or an asset — or does 
p. &: 
nd on the context? ; : 
4 ae ict between mother and beloved likely? Inevitable? ie as poem tow 
ba th itudes of mother and beloved differ? Is this presenta Hon eee 
a ies ities one-sided? Is it possible for the conflict to su 
es te “te the mother to demand the sacrifice of the beloved? on 
Panne nd contrast the themes of matricide and/or patricide in eae 
S canes in Shakespeare’s King Lear (p. 59). How do you accou 
prevalence of these forms of murder (ani 
ture as compared with the murder ol 
tween love and murder are likely? 


i ily kill in litera- 
d other intrafamily killings) in 
£ non-relatives? What relationships be- 


Anton Chekhov 


“The Darling” (page 159) 


in this story, as in most of his work, Chekhov depicts the personalities 
and tribulations of the humble bourgeois through an accretion of minute 
details which not only subtly reveal the characters’ personalities, but control 
them as well. The story’s tone is characteristically subdued. There is no 
marked climax; though the somber conclusion is inevitable, its inevitability 
is apparent primarily in retrospect, for Chekhov's characters seldom recog- 
nize life’s turning points as such. 


. Chekhov has said that the best way to describe a sunset is by pointing out its 
effect on broken glass; much of his fiction is based on such dramatic indirec- 
tion. How does the description in the first Paragraph of this story sct the 
theme and the tone of the entire tale? Account for Chekhov's selection of 
concrete detail throughout the story. How does it reflect the action? 

. In what ways is “The Darling” an appropriate title for this story? Is your 
reaction toward Olenka the same as those of most of the adults in the story? 
Of Sasha? Is it different? 

. Chekhov explicitly points out the physical dissimilarity between Kukin and 
Olenka, Are they dissimilar people otherwise? Why does Olenka fall in love 
with Kukin? 

. Chekhov says that Olenka “was always fond of some one.” How docs 
Chekhov judge her ability to love others? How serious is her love? How 
limited is it? Would you call her love ultimately selfish? 

- Does Chekhov prepare us for Kukin’s death? Explain. 


. What sort of wife do you suppose Olenka makes for Pustovalov? Haw do you 
think he views her before and after their marriage? What in her docs he find 
most attractive? 


i 


wy 


a 


aw 


x 


Has Olenka any personality of her own, or does she always adapt, chamelcon- 
like, to the tastes, modes of life, and opinions of her current love? What does 
Chekhov mean to imply by pointing out Olenka’s change of heart, after her 
second marriage, about the theater? Does this comment adversely on Olenka’s 
character? In your opinion, is it generally advisable for the woman to be of 
the same opinions as her husband or lover? Compare with the stances of 
the narrators in Overbury’s “A Good Wife” (p. 143) and “Al Only for My 
Ladies Sake” (p. 55) 


8. What is Olenka’s “naturalness”? Why does this naturalness permit Olenka 


to escape village censure for her liaison with the veterinary surgeon? Does this 
telationship indicate that Olenka is 2 woman of easy virtue? What is 
Chekhov's opinion of her? Since this story is in many ways a character 
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sketch, trace carefully the connotative words to see what Chekhov's implied 


judgments arc. 


9. Why docs the veterinary surgeon Icave Olenka 
does Chekhov indicate the Jong passage of time in the ve 
absence? Do the author's details work metaphorically here, 
opening scene? 

10, Why does Chekhov quote 
what ways docs Olenka’s 
ing romantic interest? 

. Compare and contrast little Sasha to Olenka’s three lovers. Which one does 
he most resemble? What pattern of events is Chekhov building here, or is he 
deliberately denying any pattern, any logical sequence of events? 

12, Chekhov claimed that in real life there are no dramatic climaxes, only slow 
realizations. Does he demonstrate his claim here? Does his theory account for 
the ending of this story, which at first glance seems to stop, rather than to 
conclude? What is the significance of the story's concluding line? Does 
Shakespeare’s King Lear (p. 59) depend more on the characters’ slow realiza- 
tions of truth and identity or more on dramatic climaxes? Or do the recog- 


nitions provide climaxes? 


2 Why does he retum? How 
terinary surgeon’s 
as they do in the 


so much of Olenka’s rather trivial conversation? In 
language and mode of discourse reflect her prevail- 


1 


William Butler Yeats 


“Swift's Epitaph’ (page 168) 


Like Swift, Yeats was intensely patriotic toward Sreland. His patriotic 
writings exhibit Swift’s fervor, but he substitutes symbol and intellectual 
reflection for Swift’s satiric sharpness. This poem is an interpretive trans- 
lation of the Latin epitaph Swift composed for his own tomb. 


1, What does one learn about Swift from the epitaph? Asa result of this know!- 
edge, what attitude is the epitaph’s reader expected to adopt toward Swift? 


2. What image does the verb “sailed” (1.1) — Yeats’ word — convey? 

3. Why is Swift pictured as indignant? 

4. Does Yeats imagine anyone can “imitate” Swift (1.4)? Why is the question 
of imitation raised? 

5. How do you account for the fierce, defiant tone of Yeats’ epitaph — in con- 


trast to the much more vapid, mild tone of the conventional epitaph? Is 
Vonte? tranclation of the enitavh an expression of love? If so, of what sort? 


een MARCEL PROUST 253 
ig “Swift’s Epitaph” with 
Ceamearing ph” with Thomas’ “Do Not i 
ight” (p. 211), and with other epitaphs or eee pe 
0 you, 


can you make any generalizati 
izations o1 i 
si one ee nm the tone, imagery, and Point of view of 


Marcel Proust 


“Th rary 
e Goodnight” from Remembrance of Things Past (page 169) 


Proust's thirteen-volume A la Recherch 
opening volume this selection is taken, 
<f the intertelationships between person: 
jove. Becau: 
pan a seen approaches these reat traditional themes from a 
ules, ee fi ithin a single consciousness — th 
eae fey bossibt viol a meaningful relationship between rohan’ 

in their own subjectivity, gain special significance. ‘ 


he du Temps Perdu, from whose 
isa complex, penetrating analysis 
ality, time, memory, truth, art, and 


1. Why i is i 
HAE 2 a ea so important to the boy? Can you tell from the fi 
ee ha se the significance of comparing the kiss with Re nanan 
i le ied A ee How is this simile of Holy one 
Getter dence later in the passage? How does it relate to 


2. The din ¢ 
ner bell opposes the boy’s goodnight kiss. What else opposes him? 


What f¢ iti 
forces do these oppositions represent? Do they allow us to begin to 


define the boy’ Z 
y’s world? What 
value on everything else — in thie sul central good — that which confers 


3. The boy talks of anguish i 
; guish invading hi: i 
ee n i his consciousness. What ionshi, 
ate dee beep yemeren, and physical pin 
ntly of the boy’: i ; 
treatment of physical reali i eee ana : 
d “ ipare Proust’s 
(1s), ality with Chekhov's treatment in “The Darling” 
4. Is the boy's sensitivity, intros; 
How old is he? How mature? 


tator compare his anxiety? 


5. Almost eve: i 
ty sentence in this selecti i i 
ee t lection contains a simile o: 
Renan * teas maaly decorative? Do they enable the Pace: 
chine emotions and i 
thers ene eel y and perceptions more acc ? 
'Y Special significance in the objects or situations which a ie 
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selects to compare with his experience? It is not always easy to distinguish 
between the metaphor and the real experience: what effect docs this un- 
certainty produce? 


Is the mother’s adherence to principle preferable to the father’s erratic kind- 


ness and breaking of a respected life-pattem? Does cach parent's method of 
child-rearing have advantages and drawbacks? 


. Why does the boy cry uncontrollably when he has attained not only his 


objective of the kiss but a whole night with his mother beside him? What 
seems to be Proust’s judgment of this critical encounter between mother and 
child? 


What does the following quotation indicate about this particular boy's rela- 


tionship with his mother? About parent-child relationships in general? salt 
struck me that my mother had just made a first concession which must have 
been painful to her, that it was a first step down from the ideal she had 
formed for me, and that for the first time she, with all her courage, had to 
confess herself beaten. It struck me that if I had just scored a victory it was 
over her; that I had succeeded, as sickness or sorrow or age might have suc- 
ceeded, in relaxing her will, in altering her judgment. . . - ” (p, 177-78) 


|. In this selection, what distinctions does Proust make between love, filial piety, 


and camaraderie? To what extent do these concepts overlap? 


. Derive a definition of “childhood” from “The Goodnight.” How does this 


definition accummodate your conception of your own childhond? Of an ideal 
childhood? Should childhood be as free of pain and stress as possible? 


. Assuming the houschold depicted in “The Goodnight” to be characteristic of 


late 19th century French bourgeois familics, what significant differences do 
you note between the relationships in this family and those in 20th century 
‘American middle class families? Those in rural families, such as in Agee’s 
“A Visit to Grandma’s” (p. 202)? Are there any similarities? What cere- 
monies and protocols prevail in each family? What functions do such 
ceremonies serve? Are family ceremonies anachronistic, or do they still serve 
valuable functions? 

Does this selection provide any new insights about filial love? What are they? 
Do you think Proust has anything to say about love in general? 


Rainer Maria Rilke 
“Slumbersong” (page 179) 


: Rilke is known for poetry which, like Proust’s 
eee ony actual experiences and dreams. 
ere i 
aes sneer expresses moods of spiritual melancholy. In Rilke’ 
, this late-romantic tone was replaced by relighane Patter 


which was supplanted by aesthetic ideali 
t! ; 
secretary in 1905, y aesthetic idealism after Rilke became Rodin’s 


prose, mingles reality and 
His early verse, represented 


1. The poet says he will lose his belov. 
What is the effect of this vagueness? 

2. What are some possible reasons for Rilke’s ch 
stanzas ] and 3? In stanza 2 why 
imagery? Is the imagery parallel? 

3. What words in this poem are noticeabl 
narrator's attitude? 


ed, but he does not say why or when. 


oice of the natural imagery i 
: : Dall 
might natural imagery be replaced by bodily 


ly gentle? Do these words define the 


4. Th : P 
€ tone of this poem is nostalgic. Is the love it represents also nostalgic? 


5. Syntactically, the entire is i 
nti a poem is a single sentence. Does i 
unities of the poem are reinforced by the grammar? samme 


6. C 
Ee ee the sort of love represented in this lyric with the love 
ay Danse een e (Elegy, we 41); Petrarch (“Laura Rules Me Still,” 
Be Wen a ¢ Indifferent,” p. 146; “A Valediction,” p. 147; “Batte 
ly »”” p. 148); and Marvell (“To His Coy Mistress, in p. 150) 
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8. Is archy 8 comment in the last three lines a reaction t 
Does it make the moth heroic? Less foolish? More 


9. Having animals (or, in this il 
» in this case, insects) 5 i is 
i % peak like hu: a 
ey device often used to satirize or to urge reform of soul coadlitioas It 
Possible, compare “the lesson of the moth” with other beast fables or satires 


Examples which may be used are A : ke in 
Book IV of Swift's Gulliver's Travels) Viera = 


Don Marquis 


ypical of human beings? 
meaningful? 


“the lesson of the moth”’ (page 179) 


Don Marquis’ “archy” is a cockroach who types letters at night to his 
poet friend and comments with cynicism and humor on the condition of 
mankind. Archy and other members of his urban animal milieu provide 
an analogue to American life in the Great Depression of the 1930's. 


Martin Buber 


1. Archy’s method of composition is explained: “He would climb painfully upon 
the framework of the machine and cast himself with all his force upon a key, 
head downward, and his weight and the impact of the blow were just sufficient 
to operate the machine, one slow letter after another. He could not work the 
capital letters, and he had a great deal of difficnlty operating the mechanism 
that shifts the paper so that a fresh line may be started. . . .” This explanation 
accounts for the peculiar form of the poem; what effect has this form on the 
poem’s meaning? Does archy’s own laborious creativity appear congruent with 
the views he expresses to the moth? 

2. How does the colloquial language relate to the content? To the tone of the 
poem? What effect on the pocm’s tone does the lack of capitalization and 
punctuation have? Identify some syntactic ambiguities that result from the 
absence of punctuation. 

3. Must one necessarily choose between the intense beauty of instant death and 
“half the happiness and twice/the longevity” (lI. 50-51)? Can’t one have 
both? 

4. Compare and contrast the moth’s and archy’s respective philosophies of life 
and the philosophies’ implications for human beings. What is “the lesson 
of the moth”? 


“Tand Thou” (page 181) 


__ This selection is a basic statement of M 
ious existentialism. When deciphered, hi 
trations are filled with both relevance 
relationships. 


jartin Buber's philosophy of relig- 
is aphorisms and enigmatic illus- 
and insight into many human 


J. Why, according to Buber, can Ba bik i 
hy, a & not be a primary wo:d? Wh a id 
or Tt” assume the presence of “I”? What assumption is ena Bia ber’ 
insistence that primary words are combined words? bite 
: A house can be a “thing,” but can a thought? A memory? A faith? 
- King Lear (p. 59) deals with a definition of man in relation t 


ing animals), man, and the gods. In wh: 

? 5 t 
of the three spheres of the LThou rel caer 
speare? In what ways does he disagree? 


wn 


0 nature (includ- 
a ys in his discussion 
lationship, seem to agree with Shake- 


. Lines 30-31 allude to the closing lines of Marvell’s “To His Coy Mistress” 
(p. 150). Why does Marquis recall that poem? In what ways is the view- 
point of “To His Coy Mistress” similar to that of the moth? In what ways 
different? 

. Is the moth’s charge (Il. 41-43) against modem civilization apt? Valid? 
What ironic comment about civilization is Marquis making when he suggests 
that with an electric light bulb the moth cannot do what he wishes, but he 
can with “a patent cigar lighter” (1.47)? Why is the word “patent” used here? 


. The moth gives what he believes is an individual and logical reason for killing 
himself, but archy labels the act merely “conventional” (}. 8), Who is right? 
Can you think of any “conventional” acts which were not conceived as such 
by the people who executed them? The moth dies, deliberately, for love of 
beauty. Has his choice been appropriate? Under what conditions or for what 
ideals would the choice of death be appropriate? 


4. In what ways is Buber aware of a tran: 
form a relationship? Why is Buber so 
5. Buber uses a tree as a commo 
ship. What sort of concept of 
this preclude classification? H 
does it expand our consciousn 


scendental being with which man may 
indefinite in describing this being? 

n example of an I-Thou (not an L-It) relation- 
a tree does Buber insist on? In what ways does 
low does it limit the ways we see trees? How 
ess? Could you call Buber a pantheist? 


James Joyce 


“Araby” (page 185) 


Joyce believed that the short story should center on a moment of 


“epiphany,” when all previous experiences coalesce in the brightness of a 
stroke of self-knowledge. This story poignantly and memorably illustrates 
that theory. 


a 


oo 


10. 


. In the first paragraph, of what significance is the imagery of blindness and 


sight? What is the significance of the recurren: imagery of progressively 
deepening darkness punctuated by light? 


. How do the romances that the boy reads symbolize his speech and actions? 
. What are the functions of religion in the story? Why does the narrator (who 


is the boy of the story now grown up) kecp referring to the priest’s former 
tenancy of the house? Why does he use religious imagery to refer to his love? 
Is the boy himself religious, anti-religious, or areligious? 


. Much space at the beginning of the story, but none at the end, is devoted to 


describing childhood play. Why? Throughout the story, what references are 
made to play? What do these references suggest? 


. How old is the boy? How typical of adolescent romantic love is the boy’s 


love for Mangan’s sister, as he expresses his feeling that “my body was like a 
harp and her words and gestures were like fingers running upon the wires” 
(p. 186)? Is this a feeling of true love? Why does he never identify the girl 
by name? Why are his attitudes, and not hers, emphasized? 

Describe the boy’s anticipation of the bazaar. Is the language of waiting 
exaggerated? Compare the waiting here with Proust’s literary re-creation of a 
comparable event in “The Goodnight” (p. 169). 

To what extent ought the old to accommodate the desires of the young? 
Would the story’s outcome have been altered if the boy’s uncle had remem- 
bered earlier his promise to allow the boy to go to the bazaar? Why have the 
boy go to a bazaar and not to a store to buy a gift for Mangan’s sister?, Why 
a bazaar called “Araby”? 


. Within the story, what is the relation of reverie to reality? Outside of the 


story? What is the relation of reverie to love? 


. In this story love isolates the lover —~ from his aunt and uncle, from his play- 


fellows, from his schoolwork. Why? Is such isolation-in-love appropriate? 
Necessary? Desirable? Or does the nature of the love involved determine 
the answers to these questions? Is such isolation-in-love found in Shake- 
speare’s King Lear (p. 59)? 

Compare and contrast the youthful love in “Araby” with the childish love in 


13. In what ways are the literary s 


11. Comment on the story's conclusion. Wh 


12. Would the story have been the same if it had 
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¢ Goodnight” (by Proust, p. 169); with icti i 

feels for King Lear and for her Seis ae ae oe ites 
0 h r 'y does the boy feel he is “ 

driven and derided by vanity”? Why do his eyes bea eae ae) 


anger”? Is the problem his o} 2 if i 
hae wn fault? Is it a problem of growing up? Or 


the boy’s immediate reactions to the events de: 


Goodnight,” p. 169.) tyles of Joyce and Proust similar? (See “The 


T. S. Eliot 


we 


N 


- Ethetization (1, 3) 


“The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” (page 189} 


Rae ils ey somniee he mixes literary allusions with personal 
z ith levity, and clevated language with dial i 
to suggest the multiple component: ‘i eae, 
's of a psychological state. His appr. 
‘ 3 ‘oach 
to poetry helped to cause a break with Victorian conventions, leading into 


the “modernity” which ” 
dese tity” which “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” demon- 


t suggests passivity to the point of enforced 
Lap according to the critic George Williamson. Is this mcanin, pes His 
the use of the word here? To the whole poem? See eae me 


- Through what sort of nei 
0 ighborhood d i 
a tia ae locs the narrator walk? Why does it have 
ore erate een au Be 11 becomes thematic; the narrator often 
¢ use he has a mental block against th 
the poem itself provid is ection? Whee ase 
anes Provides an answer. What is the question? What is the 
- The room where women talk at tea-time is deliberately contrasted to the 


- The women talk of Michelan; 


streets. What significance do these two places have for the narrator? 


SRI weheaee gelo. How is this repeated reference thematic, 


. Compare and contrast the fog and Prufrock. 
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. What sort of a man is Prufrock? The name “Prufrock” is one Eliot remem- 


bered from childhood: Prufrock-Littau, furniture wholesalers in St. Louis, 
Missouri. Why does the name seem appropriate? Is “J. Alfred” compatible 
with “Prufrock”? 


. Does Prufrock have a chance to “Disturb the universe”? If not, why should 


such a question occur to him? 


|. What does Prufrock mean by “I have measured out my life with coffee 


spoons” (1. 51)? Is his way of life unique? Does Prufrock seem particularly 
modern? Peculiarly American? (He has been called autobiographical: Eliot 
began writing the poem when he was a Harvard undergraduate.) 

‘Why does Prufrock compare himself to a zoological specimen? 

The entry of a woman (J. 62) is sudden. Is it prepared for? Does it help to 
explain Prufrock’s condition? His walk through the town? The disturbing 
question he keeps avoiding? Is he a passionate man? Frightened by passion? 
Inexperienced in passion? What is the relation of passion to love here? What 
in life in general is the relation? 

Some critics claim that “I should have been a pair of ragged claws/Scuttling 
across the floors of silent seas” (II. 73-74) is a fragment of another poem and 
really does not fit here, but others contend that it suggests regression of 
physical form to emphasize Prufrock’s regression of attitude. Which view do 
you find the more credible? Explain. 

Who is the “cternal Footman” (1. 85)? Why is this image used? Do you 
think he would snicker, or is this a fantasy of Prafrock’s? 

What does the woman’s response to the personification of Lazarus tell us 
about her? Is she a suitable partner for Prufrock? 

What might Eliot mean to suggest when he alludes to the couple, after tea 
and after a sensuous thought, viewing a magic lantern (1. 105)? 

Prufrock probably compares himself to Hamlet (I. 112) because of their 
mutual confusion and lethargy. But why should Prufrock deny that he might 
be Hamlet? 

The banal surface of this poem hides important depths. Why do the char- 
acters talk at cross-purposes? In what ways does Prufrock imprison himsclf? 
What use does he make of words? Of tradition? Why do “human voices” 
make him “drown” (1.131)? 


. Discuss the implications of Eliot’s use of time in this poem: 


a. Chronological time, involving past, present, future 

b. Psychological time — how long time appears to be because of the per- 
ceiver’s reaction to events occurring within a given time unit (i.e, the more 
intensely one reacts to a pleasurable experience, the faster time appears to 
pass, etc.) ‘ 

c. “lived” time vs. “unlived” time. 

In what ways are Eliot’s imagery and poetic techniques similar to those in the 

poetry of Donne (“The Indifferent,” p. 146; “A Valediction,” p. 147, “Batter 

My Heart,” p. 148); and of Herbert (“Love ({II),” p. 149)? In what ways 

does his poetry differ from metaphysical poetry? In what ways does Eliot's 

poetry resemble that of Marvell (“To His Coy Mistress,” p. 150)? 
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20. Why is this poem titled “The Love Song ...”? Of what sorts of love does 


Prufrock sing? How does his love song differ from the more conventional love 
lyrics of poets such as those mentioned in question 19? 


21. In what ways does Prufrock resemble Laura in “Flowering Judas” (by Kath- 


erine Anne Porter, p. 193)? 


22. Can you trace a logical backbone of this poem? 
23. The poem includes numerous allusions, including the following: 


(1. 23ff.) “And indeed there will be time . . . ": see Ecclesiastes 3:1~ 

(1. 29) “And time for all the works and days of hands”: ae The 
Works and Days by Hesiod, who urges toil as the means to morality, 

(Il. 81-83) “But though .. . no great matter”: see Matthew 14:]-12. 

(1. 92) “To have squeezed the universe into a ball”: see the closing lines of 
Andrew Marvell's “To His Coy Mistress” (p. 150). 

(1. 94-95) “Lazarus”: see John 11:1-12:1. 


Katherine Anne Porter 


N 
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“Flowering Judas” (page 193) 


Miss Porter has said: “For myself, and I was not alone, all the conscious 
and recollected years of my life have been lived to this day under the heavy 
threat of world catastrophe, and most of the energies of my mind and 
spirit have been spent in the effort to grasp the meaning of those threats, 
to trace them to their sources and to understand the logic of this majestic 
and terrible failure of the life of man in the Western world.” Does this 
statement illuminate the story “Flowering Judas’? 


- The story begins with a description of Laura’s conscious reactions to Braggioni. 


Does she behave consistently toward him throughout the story? Should she? 
Is the reader given any reason for Laura’s initial uneasiness? 


- Much of the story is written from Laura’s point of view. Extract those ideas 


and words which are Laura’s and are probably not Miss Porter's, What do 
they tell you about Laura? How does Miss Porter insert her own authorial 
perspective? 


. Early in the story we leam that Braggioni is a “skilled revolutionist” and a 


“leader of men” (p. 193). How are these facts modified as the story pro- 
gresses? 


. Laura “must resist tenaciously without appearing to resist” (p. 194). Why? 


What satisfaction does Laura gain from the rebel murderer? Does she love 
him, or is she using him — or both? 
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. In what way does Laura’s teaching illuminate her character? Is she a naive 


young idealist, or does she fail to distinguish among the groups she serves? 


. How do you explain Laura’s concern over clothes yet her apparent unconcern 


about her own appearance: her breasts, her dress, and her virginity? What 
attracts Braggioni-—her appearance, her reserve, her service to the revolu- 
tionary cause? Why does nobody touch Laura? 


. “It may be true I am as corrupt, in another way, as Braggioni,’ [Laura] 


thinks in spite of herself, ‘as callous, as incomplete’” (p. 195). In what ways 
are Braggioni and Laura alike? Different? 


. Eugenio is subtly introduced, and Laura at first does not remember him by 


name. Why? What is measured when her attention to him grows, cul- 
minating in a nightmare? Why is Eugenio connected with the Flowering 
Judas, a tree cultivated largely for its showy purplish flowers? What is the 
significance of the nightmare? Of the title of the story? 


|. At various points throughout the story, Laura wonders why she is living the 


life she is. What attracts her to it? What is she saying “No” to? What is her 
real, though unconscious, object? How is this revealed? 

Laura is clearly a romantic. Is Braggioni also playing a role? Is Eugenio? 
Why does Braggioni cry during the reunion with his wife? Why does 
Eugenio take narcotics? 

‘What sorts of love are manifested in the story — self love, altruism, romantic 
love, idealism, piety? What is the relationship of conflicting loves to be- 
trayal? Is there a hierarchy of types of love in this story? 

‘What is the meaning of the undercurrent of religion which runs through this 
story: Laura’s furtive visits to church, her Roman Catholic background, her 
nun-like dresses, Braggioni’s revolution during the festival of the Blessed 
Virgin, and Mrs. Braggioni’s footwashing ritual? What does Miss Porter 
suggest about the values of the two central characters? 


Miss Porter has been accused of writing merely “mood pieces,” with thick 
blankets of description that spend too much time saying too little. Is this 
charge accurate with respect to “Flowering Judas”? 

Compare and contrast the uses of symbols — including the characters’ names 
or absence of names — in the selections by Proust (“The Goodnight,” p. 169); 
Joyce (“Araby,” p. 185}; Eliot (“The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock,” 
p. 189); and Miss Porter. Why may love so appropriately be expressed in 
symbols? Although symbols are used throughout history, what differentiates 
the modern use of symbols from that in pre-20th century writing? 


What does this story demonstrate about the relation between love and justice? 


James Agee 


“A Visit to Grandma’s” from A Death in the Family (page 202) 


Agee’s A Death in the Family, from which this excerpt is taken, is a 
movingly poetic depiction of the Appalachian folk he presents with equal 
grace, sympathy, and understanding in his other major work, Let Us Now 
Praise Famous Men. 


- How does Agee manage to mingle poctic description with colloquial dialect? 
How successful is he? How can he present the clichés of ordinary conversa- 
tion in a way that transcends their mundaneness? 


2. As this selection opens, what stereotypes of the characters do the dialect and 
description convey? As the narrative proceeds, are these stereotypes rein- 
forced, amplified, or broken? What attitude toward the characters does Agee 
have? How does he wish readers to react to the characters? What is the 
tone of this selection, and how does it emphasize Agee’s point of view? 


. How does Agee manage to convey the passage of past time (Grandma is 103 
or 104 years old!) simultaneously with the passage of present time? 


4. Why does the episode of the postcard upset Aunt Sadie? Does she show other 
signs of being unable to manage affairs? Signs of senility? 


we 


5. Why is there such an elaborate description of Grandma’s appearance, eyes, 
and scent? 


6. In what ways is Rufus like his mother? His father? In what ways does he 
differ from them? 


7. The narrative is told from the boy Rufus’ point of view. How does Rufus 
first view his great-great-grandmother? Does his judgment of her change? 
If so, why? Why does Rufus kiss her a second time? 


8. Why does Grandma laugh? Why doesn’t the family join her? Does Rufus 
benefit from this visit as much as his great-great-grandmother does? More? 


9. Ina prefatory passage to A Death in the Family Agee writes of Rufus’ home: 
“those teceive me who quietly treat me, as one familiar and well-beloved in 
that home: but will not, oh, will not, not now, not ever; but will not ever 
tell me who I am.” Who learns his or her identity in this selection? Is one’s 
identity easy to discover? Is total self-discovery ever possible? 


10. In your estimation, is Grandma properly cared for? Ideally, what should be 


the life of an aged person and in what ways should the younger family mem- 
bers of various age levels be involved? Is it fair or appropriate to expect one 
family member to devote his entire life to caring for an aged relative, such 
as Aunt Sadie does here? 
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11. Through what means is the gentle tone of this piece achieved? Is the gentle- 


ness here similar to or different from the gentleness in “Al Only for My 
Ladies Sake” (p. 55), Tennyson’s “Saint Agnes’ Eve” (p. 156), and Rilke’s 
“Slumbersong” (p. 179)? 


Dylan Thomas 


“Do Not Go Gentle into That Good Night’’ (page 211) 


Constantine Fitzgibbon, one of Thomas’ biographers, writes: “D. J. 
Thomas [Dylan’s father] had been ailing for some time. . . . The pride and 
fire had almost all gone out of him and he was becoming a husk of him- 
self... . The spectacle of his decline distressed Dylan greatly and in- 
spired. . . “do not go gentle. .. .” Dylan Thomas transformed his emotion 
into the highly expressive and imaginative imagery and musica! sound pat- 
terns that characterize his poetry. 


. Does background such as the quote from Thomas’ biography help in your 
appreciation of the poem? If so, how? Is it necessary? Should such informa- 
tion be necessary — or desirable — for a work of art, ostensibly self-contained, 
to have meaning? 

. Thomas likes to play with words through pun and paradox. What pun is there 
in line 1? What paradox in line 3? Is either related to the basic statement of 
the poem? 

. In the last stanza why does Thomas ask his dying father to “bless” him? 
‘What is paradoxical about this blessing? 

4, Comment on the poem’s structure, noting the repetition and variation of 
phrases and themes. What effect has the juxtaposition of the four-line con- 
cluding stanza with the other three-line stanzas? What are the rhyme scheme 
and alliterative patterns? How do they relate to the poem’s content? What 
is the name for this rare poetic form? Can you see why it is used so infre- 
quently? 

5. This pocm and Yeats’ “Swift’s Epitaph” (p. 168) urge resistance to death. 
What sort of resistance? How does this attitude compare with the attitude 
toward death traditionally expected of the dying by social or religious con- 
ventions? With which attitude do you agree? 

6. Characterize the father. What attitude is basic to the speaker? Why does 

he refuse to particularize the aged man? Compare this treatment of an aged 

person with the specifics about the grandmother in Agee’s “A Visit to 

Grandina’s” (p. 202), 
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7. What is the point of aligning “wise,” “good,” “wild,” and “ 


i rave” men with 
the dying old man? Are these references artificial? Forced? ‘ - 


8. Compare the parent-child relationship h i 
ip here with that of Edgar and Gl 
Edmund and Gloucester, Cordelia and Lear, and Goneril and Rea 
Lear (Shakespeaze’s The Tragedy of King Lear, p. 59). 


Max Shulman 


“Love Isa Fallacy” from The Many Loves 
of Dobie Gillis (page 212) 


In this delightful, well-constructed story, Shulman provides a painless 
introduction to common logical fallacies, and he comments perceptively 
on language and learning. 


als this teally a love story? Or a narrative of a mutually exploitative relation- 
ship? Does love ever involve exploitation? Should it? 


2. Compare and contrast this story with “The Wife of Bath’s Tale” (by Chaucer, 
Pp. 46), considering such aspects as remoteness of time, “type characters,” 
plausibility or implausibility of situations and actions, etc. 


~ In what way docs the language, especially the clichés and burlesque of com- 
mon expressions, contribute to characterization in this story? To humor? In 
what ways does Dobie’s language differ from Polly’s? 


w 


4. In what ways is Dobie’s approach to Polly similar to the current “soft sell” 


approach in business? Does Petey operate with similar methods? Why or 
why not? 


5. Define Dobie’s educational methodology. What difficulties does he have as 


a teacher? What alternative approaches could he have taken? Would they 
have guaranteed success? 


6, Is the story’s “surprise ending” really a surprise? Why or why not? Are 


surprise endings ever justifiable? On what grounds do you base your answer? 


7. Why is this story funny? What kinds of humor does it contain? Is the nar- 


tator’s unintentional self-satire funny? Why? 


8. Analyze the logical fallacies defined in this story. Then compare them to 


corresponding examples from your own experiences (from the classroom, news- 
Paper and magazine editorials, letters, advertisements, political campaign 
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statements). Which fallacies are the most common? Are any more intrin- 
sically convincing than others? 

9. What is the structure of this story? (Look for three distinct stages in the 
development of the plot.) 


Donald Hall 


“My Son, My Executioner’ (page 220) 


Donald Hall’s poetry, with its conversational diction, familiar imagery, 
and short lyrical structure, appears easy. Yet it contains profound thought 
and has relevance to a wide audience. 


1, When originally published, this poem was titled “Epigenethlian: First Child” 
and had an additional concluding stanza: 


“T take into my arms the death 
Maturity exacts, 
And name with my imperfect breath 
The mortal paradox.” 


Has the poem gained or lost by the change of title and the omission of this 
last stanza? Support your contention. 

2. The poem begins with a specific action and also generalizes philosophically, 
all the while keeping the specific in focus. How is this dual perspective ac- 
complished? 

3. What is the “mortal paradox” which provides the controlling imagery for the 
poem? How does it relate to the poet’s attitude to his son? In what ways is 
it love? In what ways fear? Are the two emotions incompatible? 

4. Compare this poem with John Donne’s observation: “Wee have a winding 
sheete in our Mothers wombe, which growes with us from our conception, 
and wee come into the world, wound up in that winding sheet, for wee come 
to seeke a grave . . . wee celebrate our owne funeralls with cries, even at our 
birth... .” (“Death’s Duell,” sermon on Psalm 68:20). 


pace ie tar en ae, 


Evgenii Yevtushenko 


“Party Card” (page 221) 


The Western world values Yevtushenko’s poetry for its literary qualities 
and its commentary on the Soviet political system. Yet Yevtushenko is 
allowed considerably more personal and literary freedom than many of 
his compatriots who also criticize the Soviet system. One wonders why. 
ls the West reading too much into his work? Or the Russians too little? 


1, What does the “party card” symbolize to the boy who has lived through the 
devastating cpisode described in the poem? 

2. What is the significance of the references to asking and answering? Do these 
eres relate to a change in the boy? Is some form of understanding 
reached? 


3. This poem is dramatic partly because of its sparseness of language (“Child 
erying,” 1. 26) and its stark allusion to simple details (“In the woman’s coat 1 
wore at that time,” ]. 31), What are some other examples? How does the 
language reinforce the meaning? The desolation? 

4. Through its style and content, how does the poem connect love and death? 
Compare the relation of love and death expressed in this pocm with that in 
aes King Lear (p. 59); and Miss Porter's “Flowering Judas” 

P. * 

5. Is this poem more meaningful because it is narrated in the first person by a 
young boy than it would be if the narrator were older or more remote? What 
is the effect of the naive perspective? Children’s naiveté is often used by 
creative writers as a vehicle for indirect social criticism. Does this technique 
imply that the naive narrator’s view will be implicitly contrasted to the 
reader's more sophisticated perspective? 

6. Is this poem critical of the Communist system? How can you tell? 


General Questions 


1. Must two different sorts of love necessarily conflict (romantic ys. patriotic, 
parental ys. romantic, egoistic vs. altruistic, etc.)? Illustrate your answer with 
reference to various works, such as Vergil’s “Dido and Aeneas” (p. 14); 
Proust’s “The Goodnight” (p. 169); Katherine Anne Porter's “Mlowering 
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. Are long courtships conducive to greater rationality on the parts of the lovers 


involved? Is greater pre-marital rationality conducive to greater marital 
happiness? Or is it preferable to be essentially romantic during courtship? 
What is the relation of romance to rationality? Consider Ovid's “The Art of 
Loving” (p. 30); Andreas Capellanus’ “The Rules of Courtly Love” (p. 41); 
Abelard’s “Elegy” (p. 40); Petrarch’s “Laura Rules Me Still” (p. 46); 
Chaucer's “The Wife of Bath’s Tale” (p. 46); and other works, 


- “When made public love rarely endures,” says Andreas Capellanus. What 


does this judgment imply about the nature of courtly love? Of any other 
Kinds of love? Is this true in Vergil’s “Dido and Acneas” (p. 14)? Dante’s 
“Paolo and Francesca” (p. 42)? Chaucer’s “The Wife of Bath’s Tale” (p. 
46)? Shakespeare’s King Lear (p. 59)? Proust's “The Goodnight” (p. 169)? 
Agee’s “A Visit to Grandma’s”” (p. 202)? 


. The true courtly lover, obsessed with thoughts of his beloved, has no time or 


energy left to uphold patriotic, religious, or other kinds of love. Would Vergil 
agrce (“Dido and Aeneas,” p. 14)? Must love be as exclusive as Andreas 
Capellanus postulates (“The Rules of Courtly Love,” p. 41)? Compare 
Capellanus’ view with Buber’s (“Tand Thou,” p. 181). How docs Capellanus’ 
attitude compare with the inclusiveness implied by “brotherly love” or by 
charity? 


- Judging from the selections in this book, has the concept of love and marriage 


changed over the centuries? If so, in what ways? If not, what aspects of the 
ideas concerning love and martiage have remained constant, or have recurred? 


. As a means of distinguishing true love from false, analyze Buber’s “I and 


Thou” (p. 181) and apply its precepts to Goneril, Regan, Gloucester, Lear, 
Edmund, Edgar, Kent, and Cordelia in Shakespeare's King Lear (p. 59). Do 
likewise with the major characters in Proust’s “The Goodnight” (p. 169) and 
Katherine Anne Porter's “Flowering Judas” (p. 193). 


. Consider the various love lyrics in this book (Abelard’s “Elegy,” p. 40; 


Petrarch’s “Laura Rules Me Still,” p. 46; “Al Only for My Ladies Sake,” Pp. 
55); Spenser's “This Holy Season,” P. 57; Sidney's “Fit Words My Love to 
Show,” p. 57; etc.) and derive a definition of a meaningful, appropriate, time- 
less love lyric. Try writing one. 


. Can an emotion as individualistic as love, manifested by equally individualistic 


behavior, ever really be captured meaningfully in literature? If so, in what 
sorts of works? If not, why not? 


a —Hosgazav 
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